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"He was like a star in the midst of a cloud. He shone first 
like a sun in the Italian sky, thence to shed his beams 
on Germany, on Bohemia, on Poland, and on Hungary. 
He taught the kingdom of God to the people, he healed 
the sick, chased away devils by the power of God with 
which he was invested. He was the glittering star of 
our age, the glory of the Friars Minor, the terror of the 
Turks, the invincible champion and bulwark of Christ¬ 
ianity.” 

Soi Nicholas of Fara, his disciple, described St. John 
Capistran, one of the most vivacious and versatile of saints. 
In a literal sense he brought fire and the sword into the 
Church’s enemies, for he was Inquisitor and Crusader. 

He was also missionary, reformer and educator, and 
had been, before his entry into the Franciscan Order, one 
of the most brilliant lawyers of his time. His small, thin 
body flared across the troubled fifteenth century to spend 
itself on the battlements of Belgrade. He was more like 
a meteor than a star, a soul of intense fiery energies, con¬ 
suming himself for the love of God and the defense of 
the Faith. 
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The world into which die Saint was bom on June 24th, 
1386, was a troubled, entangled one. Eight years 
previously the Great Schism began, and did not end 
till he was thirty years old. 

This sad division began with the conflict between 
Philip the Fair of France and Pope Boniface VUE con¬ 
cerning the limits of the spiritual and temporal powers. 
Before the dispute was settled, the Pope died and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the short-lived Benedict XI. 

The majority of the cardinals who assembled in con¬ 
clave to elect Benedict’s successor were Frenchmen eager 
for a reconciliation of the Papacy with France. They elected 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux, who took the name of Cle¬ 
ment V and made the disastrous decision of settling at 
Avignon, in the south of France, placed at his disposal by 
the king. There the Popes resided for almost seventy 
years. 

Gregory XI (1370-78) brought the Papacy back 
to Rome amid great rejoicing in the Eternal City. This 
Pontiff died in the following year. 

When the conclave assembled to elect the next Pope, 
the Roman mob, proverbially violent, took charge of events 
and demanded the election of an Italian. The Archbishop 
of Bari was elected as Urban VI. Unfortunately he 
brought gall where he should have spread balm. The 
cardinals whom he antagonized maintained that his election 
was invalid since it was conducted under fear and intimida¬ 
tion. They held another election at Anagni and elected 
Robert of Geneva as Clement VH. There were thus two 
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claimants to the Papacy, and the dreadful schism had 
begun. 

As St. John Capistran was bom eight years after the 
election of these rival Popes it is necessary to understand 
the background of his career in order to appreciate his 
full mental and spiritual stature. For, to his many titles 
we might add one which, in a sense, includes all others, 
that of unifier. 

It was pardy through John’s efforts that the deplor¬ 
able breach in the Papacy was healed. It was mainly 
through his efforts that unity of doctrine was preserved 
against heretical forces of disruption. He welded the very 
Order of which he became a patriarch, and if he was un¬ 
able to bring political unity to Europe, whose leaders were 
too self-seeking and immature to realize the importance 
of a united Europe, he preserved our Christian civilization 
from final and total destruction by the forces of Islam. 

Wherever John went, and he went far, he healed 
family feuds and civil wars, drawing examples from the 
tragic history of his own family. Twelve of his relations, 
including, it is supposed, his own father, were killed in the 
riots that followed the death of Charles IH, and his home, 
as well as the home of hils mother’s parents, were destroyed 
by fire. 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, St. John was of mingled French 
and Italian blood. His father was a French baron, and 
his mother belonged to the wealthy Amici family. 

Capistrano, which the saint was to make famous, is 
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a mountain village to the East of Rome in the Abruzzi 
district. It is said that children bom among mountains 
are more clever and daring than those nurtured in the 
security of cities and the plains. It was fully verified in the 
case of John Capistran. 

The people of the Abruzzi, moreover, were famed 
for their prowess in arms. Even in a warlike age they were 
renowned for their soldierly qualities. Those qualities 
passed into the mind and body of the young John; they 
sustained him in his long battle for truth and reappeared 
with dramatic forcefulness when as an old man of seventy 
he practically took over the defence of Belgrade and di¬ 
rected the final assault that broke the power of the Turk. 

His mother supervised John’s education in those 
early years when the characters of men are formed. 
St. Francis derived his tender, chivalrous character from 
his mother, so that his ambitious, worldly-minded father 
seemed to have no part in him. Capistran derived from 
his mother an intense loyalty to the Faith, and an aristo¬ 
cracy of bearing and behaviour which made him vehement¬ 
ly impatient of all meannesses and deceit. He was taught 
to be one who could walk with kings without losing 
the common touch. 

Jn his fourteenth year John Capistran entered the univer¬ 
sity of Perugia. To succeed in jurisprudence in the 
Middle Ages was to have gained the prize of life. Wealth, 
honor and an enduring fame awaited the man who by in¬ 
finite labor, prodigious memory and commanding presence 
mastered the tangled and involved body of juristic material. 



After a ten years’ course John Capistran emerged ripe 
with promise of being a prince of lawyers. He defended 
the poor, who were at the mercy of their overlords, and 
dealt ruthlessly with those who tried to make their wealth 
and positions the brazen bulwarks against justice. He was 
proof against all forms of bribery and corruption. 

John’s one fault, and one that he later accused him¬ 
self of with all a saint’s humility, as St. Francis used to say, 
"when I was in sin,” was ambition. Yet he might have 
risen faster and higher had he used corrupt methods. 
He preferred to succeed by his outstanding ability and 
sagacity. 

Capistran’s talents won him such recognition that he 
was made counsellor at the royal court of Naples, the 
highest court of the land. For his services to King Ladis- 
laus that monarch made him governor of the town 
of Perugia. 

Though a capable and courageous king, Ladislaus 
became corrupted by power. His ultimate aim was the 
dominion of the whole of Italy. He took advantage of the 
schism to further his aims, and prolonged that division 
to his advantage. At that time there were three claimants 
to the Papacy—the lawful successor of Peter, Gregory XII, 
and the two rival Popes: Alexander V and John XXIII. 
Having pretended to befriend Gregory, Ladislaus later 
supported John, and was rewarded by the gift of four 
cities in the Papal States, one of which was Perugia. 

Italy was in desperate need of some unifying force 
then, some dictatorial ruler who could take over and con- 
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trol the reins of government to prevent the dire effects 
of disintegration which were rotting away the fabric of 
Church and State. Ladislaus was not as powerful as 
Frederick II, the stupor mundi, who had been motivated 
by the same ambition to rule and unite Italy, but unifica¬ 
tion through a strong and capable ruler was an ideal that 
appealed to John Capistran, and he gave his loyal and 
enthusiastic support to Ladislaus. 

Capistran in later years accused himself of having 
served his king better than he served his God. From con¬ 
temporary evidence it appears that he served God exceed¬ 
ingly well, for the incidence of crime and corruption de¬ 
creased rapidly during his administration. The roads be¬ 
came safe for honest folk; their lives and property were 
respected, and brigandage was wiped out. 

Another disintegrating force entered the already com¬ 
plicated regions of religion and politics. A sect calling 
themselves the Fraticelli, devised by some renegade Fran¬ 
ciscans, went abroad declaring themselves to be the true 
Christians and the only authentic followers of St. Francis. 
They preached a brand of communism, supposed to be 
based on Seraphic poverty, very similar to the modem 
variety. As they threatened the security of the State 
as well as that of the Church, the secular powers brought 
them to justice. As they were most active in the region 
of Perugia it fell to the lot of John Capistran to eradicate 
them. 

All through the Saint’s life he was to come into con- 
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flict with them. It made matters more difficult that they 
should appear as a caricature of his beloved Order. 
Indeed, the man who dreamt of a hero’s death in war, and 
after his "conversion” of a martyr’s crown, was forced 
to endure a lifelong martyrdom from mean and melan¬ 
choly circumstances, from the incessant pressure of human 
cussedness and stupidity and the galling exasperation from 
the times being out of joint. 

St. John Capistran might have complained that 
during his life as a Franciscan missionary he never got 
a break, but he was not the complaining type. He had 
a mind for putting things straight, for straight conduct and 
talk as keen and straight as a sword. 

Just before the eventful turn in his career things did 
seem to be going his way. It was one of those periods 
in life when everything seems to go well. He was on top 
of the world, troubled and tormented as it was. One of 
the wealthiest citizens offered John his daughter in mar¬ 
riage, and after some delays, the wedding was celebrated, 
though never consummated. Some accounts say the 
couple intended a virginal union; others that the civil 
strife, which was to lead to his imprisonment, broke out 
during the nuptials. 

J-Jis patron Ladislaus died in 1414. He had betrayed 
John XXIII, invaded Rome and resolved to drive 
the Pope out of Italy. Ladislaus entered Rome as he had 
sworn, but not as a conqueror. He was carried in an in¬ 
valid chair, the victim of a disease brought on by his 
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vicious life. From Rome he was brought to Naples where 
he died in great agony. 

Two years later the event occurred which was thus 
described by the Saint himself: "While I was at Perugia, 
war broke out between the citizens of the town and the 
Malatesta (lords of Rimini). I was deputed to bring 
about peace. I was seized by treachery, shut up in a tower, 
bound on my feet with chains weighing forty-two pounds, 
and for food I was given only a little bread and water. 
In this great misfortune I thought of what means I could 
take to escape death, and I calculated the height of the 
tower. I had a sash which I tore into strips and to these 
I added the fragments of my hood (worn by magistrates). 
Having firmly fixed the cord to the outside wall, I began 
to get down as well as I could, but the strips gave way and 
I fell to the ground, crushing my foot. The noise of the 
chains attracted the guards’ attention. They took me up 
and cast me into an underground dungeon. I was knee deep 
in water, with an iron chain round my waist, which held 
me to the wall and forced me to be always standing.” 

God generally marks a halting-place in the lives 
of those He intends to undertake great enterprizes for His 
sake. Prisons and sick-rooms have witnessed many divine 
revelations to souls great and small. In the quietude, shut 
off from the loud distracting noises of the outside world 
the soul has a chance to plot its course in life and listen 
to the voice of God, reproving and directing. 

It was in a prison in the same town of Perugia that 
St. Francis began to realize the folly of earthly ambitions. 
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It was in a period of sickness later that disgust of earthly 
vanity began to give place to spiritual ambitions, and it was 
finally during the self-imposed imprisonment at San Da- 
miano that God spoke to him. St. Ignatius received his 
Call from God in a hospital, and instances could be multi¬ 
plied from the lives of other saints. 

Even in the secular order prisons have often proved 
to be places of inspiration. Verlaine even sighed between 
one prison term and the next to be shut up in the quietness 
of his cell where he might write his musical verses undis¬ 
turbed. 

While John Capistran was languishing in the jail of Brufa, 

chafing, no doubt, at the sudden reversal of his 
fortune, he was filled with dark forebodings. He fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion and was awakened by a loud 
noise, to discover his dungeon flooded with light. A Friar 
Minor stood in the midst of the radiance and addressed 
him: "Why do you delay, proud man? Obey the voice 
of God which you hear within.” 

"What would the Lord have me do?” asked John. 

"Do you not understand what He wants of you? 
Do you not see the habit I wear? Leave the world, whose 
bitter deceptions you have tasted, and clothe yourself 
in this habit so you may sanctify your soul.” 

When the vision of St. Francis vanished, for it was 
the Poverello who had appeared, John Capistran noticed 
that his hair was cut in a Franciscan tonsure. And he had 
been very proud of his curly hair. 
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As his jailers decided to hold John for ransom, his 
treatment was mitigated. If he was inclined to put the 
apparition out of mind as a dream there was the close-cut 
tonsure to prove it. 

And if one might think John acted hysterically, his 
chroniclers say that a second appearance of St. Francis was 
necessary to convert him fully. 

The life of a friar was the least to this lawyer’s liking. 
He shuddered at the thought, but he saw at last that it was 
God’s will, and so his legal mind put all other considera¬ 
tions aside in its clear decision to follow a manifest call 
to duty. He had the ransom paid, returned to Perugia 
to put his affairs in order, returned his wife her dowry and 
prepared to don the Seraphic habit. He knew, with his 
expert acquaintance with canon law, that a marriage which 
has been contracted but not consummated can be dissolved 
by one of the partners, even against the will of the other, 
on condition of entry into Religion. 

John’s wife, in fact, did not object. A man who 
could plead the cause of his clients with such effect could 
surely plead the cause of God even under such heart¬ 
rending circumstances. He made a formal reconciliation 
with his enemies, including probably the murderers of his 
father. After this fearful struggle over love and hate he 
went to the novitiate of the Friars of the Observance 
at Del Monte, near Perugia. 

The superior of the Friary, Blessed Mark of Bergamo, 
was a man of great sanctity and keen sagacity. He re- 
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solved to try the strength of this postulant’s vocation, 
knowing him to have been highly honored in the world, 
and accustomed to luxury and the unquestioning obedience 
of others. It would be hard for such a man to follow the 
path of the Poor Man of Assisi, so the superior thought it 
wise to let him be tried in the furnace of humiliation, 
knowing what real gold lay under that proud and fiery 
exterior. 

John Capistran’s first reception from Fra Marco was 
not calculated to put a man of the world at his ease. 
It was not intended to. "I do not believe in a call from 
God so easily. I would have you know that our convents 
are not hide-outs for dead-ends and dead-beats.” 

John repeated and protested his willingness to endure 
any humiliations and penances to prove his sincerity. So 
he was mounted backwards on an ass, clothed in rags, 
with a paper mitre on his head on which were written 
large enough for all to see the sins of his past life. 
He rode through the streets of Perugia where he had 
been so recently honored. He was jeered and pelted with 
stones. So was St. Francis of Assisi in his early days. 

It is well, perhaps, that a man should see the world 
at its worst before renouncing it. There was nothing 
hasty and hysterical about John’s entry into the cloister 
as the brethren feared, nor did it appear that he had chosen 
God as a second best. So on the Feast of St. Francis, 
1415, he was clothed with the Seraphic habit and admitted 
to the novitiate. 

The novice master was a certain austere Friar Hum- 
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phrey, who lost no opportunity of humbling the unique 
novice. A companion reported that each day brought 
fresh humiliations: sometimes it was disciplines, at others 
a fast on bread and water, or he was made to take his meals 
kneeling while the others sat at table. 

On one occasion the novices were gathered round 
a tub of scalding water, waiting for it to cool till they 
should begin washing their tunics. Friar Humphrey 
singled out John for rebuke, calling him a lazy good-for- 
nothing, and threw a steaming cloth in his face, and God 
in award for his patience and humility prevented him 
from being scalded. 

The novice added penances of his own. He scourged 
himself as often as seven times a day. During his term 
as sacristan he watched and prayed in the community 
chapel all night. 

The spirit indeed was willing, but the little flesh that 
was left to cover the small body was growing weak under 
the terrific strain. John fell so ill before the end of his 
novitiate that the doctor gave him up, and advised him 
to prepare for his end. The will power that was to weld 
the disintegrating members of the Mystical Body and hold 
the whole Western defense together surmounted the 
body’s illness. 

His superiors, with rare discernment, knew what man¬ 
ner of Friar they had. The Minister General, Anthony 
Pireto, when he met John Capistran during a visitation 
to the convent of Perugia, observed: "If this young man 
perseveres he will be the glory of our Order and the mirror 
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of Christian people.” The novice persevered. He was 
professed on the Feast of St. Francis, 1417. 

The great St. Bemardine of Siena was the first to intro¬ 
duce Friar John to the sacred science of theology. 
With him in class was James della Marca, and these three 
were destined to become close friends and collaborators, 
and the glorious champions of the Observance. 

John Capistran, as we have said, was born into a time 
of troubles even more complicated than our own. Since 
the death of St. Francis in 1226, the Order he founded 
had expanded at an astounding rate and Franciscan mis¬ 
sionaries ranged from China to the Congo. 

As was to be expected in so high an ideal as that 
which the Poverello set before ordinary mortals, Francis- 
canism encountered difficulties trying to preserve its origi¬ 
nal simplicity and poverty of spirit in contact with the 
world. Some sincere members held for a wise compromise 
to the spirit of the times; others, equally sincere, insisted 
on the literal observance of the Franciscan Rule and Tes¬ 
tament. 

To aggravate the delicate situation there came the 
Fradcelli, who very loudly proclaimed themselves to be the 
true followers of St. Francis, and who used violence and 
ridicule against the priests of the Order. However, the 
ridicule turned against themselves later and the people 
grew wearied of their arrogance, but they endured long 
enough to do great spiritual and political mischief. 

The Black Death, which ravaged Europe in the mid- 
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die of the fourtenth century, drastically thinned the Se¬ 
raphic ranks. The Friars caught the contagion in their 
ministrations to the stricken and lost two-thirds of their 
numbers. An inevitable slackening of discipline resulted 
in face of death and the widespread loosening of eccle¬ 
siastical authority through the tragic schism. After years 
of bitter misunderstanding a workable compromise was 
arrived at, and the Order was divided into Conventuals 
and Observants. 

While he was still a deacon John Capistran was sent 
to preach against his old enemies, the Fraticelli. From 
that year on, 1420, his life was to be a march like Xeno¬ 
phon’s, stimulated by great obstacles. His splendid energy 
of soul, purged now by his severe novitiate and sharpened 
by his theological studies, burst on the world. He seemed 
to his contemporaries like an unleashed storm, an arrow 
loosened from the mighty bow of God. 

''When the time appointed by God had come,” says 
a contemporary, "the servant of God left his solitude like 
a roaring lion and a heavenly trumpet.” 

To the Fraticelli John must have sounded like a de¬ 
vouring lion and a trumpet of doom. He had opposed 
them before as a civic magistrate because of the corrosive 
effects of their doctrines on the State. Now he grappled 
with them because of the mockery they made of his be¬ 
loved Order, and the odious effects their ugly caricatures 
of Franciscanism had on the people. His superiors saw 
in him a powerful hammer of the heretics, a man sent 
from God in a most difficult time to deliver His elect from 
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conflict of heart and confusion of mind. He was duly 
ordained, and prepared to issue forth as a soldier of 
Christ, or rather as a tried and trained commando. 

About the time of Capistran’s ordination to the priest¬ 
hood, the Great Schism came to an end with the elec¬ 
tion of Cardinal Colonna as Pope Martin V. The great 
missionary enjoyed the personal friendship of this Pontiff 
and his successors, Eugene IV, Nicholas V and Cal- 
listus III, with whom he had been on terms of friendship 
before their elections. His correspondence to these Popes 
gives a most exact picture of the conditions of Church and 
State in the Middle Ages, and forms a veritable storehouse 
of doctrine on the respective rights and privileges of 
Church and State in society. 

While Pope Martin V was on his way from Con¬ 
stance, where he had been elected, to Rome, Capistran 
met him at Mantua, and was there appointed Inquisitor. 

Civic authorities also conferred wide powers on him 
as he went through the northern parts of Italy preaching 
the word of God. He was given authority to settle feuds 
and disputes, a task for which his legal training and holi¬ 
ness of life admirably fitted him. 

He was a great peacemaker, one of the greatest the 
world has ever seen, but he did not preach peace at any 
price. To the enemies of the Church he brought the 
sword, and warred all his life against those whom Christ 
flayed — the money-changers, the hypocrites and the hard 
of heart. He himself has sometimes been called "the 
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saint with a heart of stone,” but to harden one’s heart un¬ 
til death is the achievement of a saint, to root out all other 
loves for the one great Love is to be worthy of everlasting 
glory. It was his understanding of the ways of the human 
heart that made him such a successful peacemaker since 
"the quality of mercy is not strained,” and more disputa¬ 
tions are solved by sympathetic understanding than expert 
legal advice. 

Huge concourses flocked to hear the preaching of 
John Capistran. We have the verdict of witnesses that 
as many as one hundred thousand people came to hear 
him on occasions. The following report by Nicholas of 
Fara has all the minuteness of detail of a press corres¬ 
pondent. 

"A pulpit was erected in the public square (of Bres¬ 
cia) , and on Wednesday, the 10th of February, 1451, three 
hours before sunrise, more than ten thousand men were 
already gathered together to hear the man of God, from 
which it may be judged what a vast crowd would collect 
in the day. Our magistrates, followed by a crowd of peo¬ 
ple, led him to the market place. Fifty gentlemen, four 
of whom were knights, with golden spurs, acted as ushers 
and guarded him from the crowd, for everyone wanted 
to touch him or take a piece of his garment, as if he had 
been St. Peter. It was with difficulty that day that he was 
able to get to the pulpit. When the sermon was ended 
he was conducted to the great hospital, where a lodging 
had been prepared for him, but he would not stay any¬ 
where except in the convent of his Order. 
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"The next day he would not preach in the public 
square which had become too small for the multitude 
of his hearers. The pulpit was taken to a new emporium 
— a vast plain — and here he preached on the Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday. During these three days, such an 
immense number of people came that everyone was sur¬ 
prised, and the sick brought to the man of God amounted 
to two thousand. Each day he was occupied with healing 
them, making the sign of the Cross over them and invoking 
St. Bernardine of Siena, whose skull-cap he held in his 
hand, and by the grace of Jesus Christ and the holiness 
of John Capistran, His servant, miracles were wrought.” 

"... I was present at his sermon. I thought I had 
chosen a safe and convenient place, but the crowd became 
so dense that if some of my friends had not raised me 
in their arms, and passed me along over the heads of the 
crowd I should certainly have been suffocated. Nor was 
I the only one in this danger; many others were well nigh 
killed...” 

What happened in this place was repeated in the 
other great cities of Europe covered by this great mission¬ 
ary who was so often likened to St. Paul by his contem¬ 
poraries for his zeal, the distance covered by him, the 
multitudes that came to hear him and, half-humorously, 
perhaps, for the smallness of his stature. 

John Capistran was everywhere in demand as a peace¬ 
maker, not only between God and men’s souls, but be¬ 
tween city and city, family and family. In a time of 
turmoils and among a passionate race this was no easy task. 
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It was made more difficult by the ambitions of rival 
princes and heritage of bitternesses which the schism left 
within the very Church. 

It required all Capistran’s mental agility in legal mat¬ 
ters with his saintly patience and perseverance to disentan¬ 
gle the exasperating cords of interminable controversies 
that beset his path. He might have stood aloof from 
them, and retired to the peace of the cloister for which his 
soul longed. But he deemed it to be the will of God that 
he should bind and mend and bring peace. 

One of his most difficult tasks as unifier and peace¬ 
maker was that of trying to preserve the unity of his be¬ 
loved Order. The higher the ideal, the harder it is to pre¬ 
serve it in the midst of the practical world. Had the Fran¬ 
ciscan Order been solely contemplative, like the Carthu¬ 
sians, or active, like the secular priests, the matter would 
have been easy. 

But as the years advanced from the death of the 
founder, it became difficult to reconcile the two aspects. 
At the end of his Testament St. Francis wrote: "And I 
strictly forbid under obedience all my brethren, both 
clerics and lay-brothers to put any gloss upon the Rule, 
or upon these words of mine, saying: Thus they are to be 
interpreted.” 

Seeing the dilemma into which this would put the 
Friars in the midst of a civilization daily becoming more 
complex, and one which they were vowed to save, Pope 
Gregory IX, four years after the death of St. Francis, 
issued his bull Quo elongati a saeculo, in which he reduced 
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the rigidity of the saint’s Testament by more elastic inter¬ 
pretations. 

But there are always those who are plus royalist 
que le toi, more royal than the king and more Catholic 
than the Pope! 

A group of Friars, known as Spirituals, rose within 
the Order and insisted the Rule should be understood 
without gloss. Others, equally sincere and more practical, 
insisted on adapting the Rule to changing conditions. 
These came to be called "Conventuals.” There were men 
of holy life and balanced judgement on both sides who 
wished to retain as far as possible the high ideals of their 
founder as expressed in his Rule. The Spirituals were 
condemned by Pope John XXII, and the unity of the 
Order was saved. 

There was a renaissance of the Franciscan spirit 
in the second half of the fifteenth century, which was 
given powerful impetus by the preaching of St. Bemardine 
of Siena and John Capistran. It was the first reform with¬ 
in the Order which had succeeded. It was accepted 
in 1368, and the Observants, so called from their stricter 
observance of the Franciscan Rule, obtained leave to quit 
the convents of the cities and withdraw to hermitages like 
St. Francis and his immediate companions. 

Later, the course of events compelled these same 
Observants to return to the cities. Their number had 
grown with acceleration, and within a century the old 
opposition appeared, and the Observants returned to con¬ 
vent life. Their autonomy was recognised in 1415, except 
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that their Minister General had to be confirmed in office 
by the Conventuals. In that year Pope Eugenius IV, in 
his Bull Super Gregem, tried to unite the Conventuals 
and Observants, but the effort failed. 

The reform, however, succeeded, thanks to the ef¬ 
forts of Capistran, its real director and leader. "Reform,” 
he wrote in opposition to certain zealots, "is pleasing 
to God, in harmony with the Rule; it is just and holy 
when it is approved by God and His true representative, 
our Holy Father, who is, as it were, God on earth, more 
than a man, less than God, the only vicar of Christ.” 

It was fortunate that the reform had so keen a mind 
and energetic a spirit to guide it. No man was better 
qualified to interpret the Rule than he, and no man had 
a greater zeal for unity within the great Franciscan 
family. 

Pope Martin V died in 1431, to be remembered ever 
after as the restorer of Rome and the healer of the 
great hurt of the schism. He had been helpful and bene¬ 
volent to the Observants, and his successor, Eugene IV, 
was even more so. This Pope, a Venetian, had been 
a close friend of Capistran’s for many years, and was him¬ 
self a man of simple austere life, greatly in favor of 
reforms. 

Eugene IV, for his part, welcomed Capistran as. 
a most valuable lieutenant, and entrusted him with danger¬ 
ous and difficult missions. He sent him, for instance, 
to the Holy Land to restore goodwill when the newly- 
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elected custos, Gandolfi, ran into some stiff opposition 
from some of the brethren. The saint’s deep horror 
of the sea made the visitation a nightmare, and he said so. 

Later, on his return, the Pontiff appointed John 
for an even more difficult mission — to return with the 
Armenian embassy to their country, and try to bring them 
back to the Fold. There is a very human letter of 
Capistran’s to St. Bemardine, his friend and superior, 
a propos this commission. It is a real cri du coeur which 
can be appreciated in our age of duodenal ulcers and 
nervous tensions: 

"Stomach, spl een, liver, intestines, all are in turmoil 
and torment me by turns. I feel like an old worn out man 
at fifty-four. Already I am a prey of death. I cannot do 
any more, I simply cannot. I would rather die than live 
longer. Let the younger ones work and fight. The 
veterans should be let to die in peace. The Holy Father 
knows I have never shirked work or danger — danger on 
rivers and seas, on roads infested by robbers. As often 
as he called I went without delay to face the mighty ones 
of the world, to the barons of Naples, to tyrants, to the 
enemies of the Pope. In rain and snow, in summer heat, 
I travelled the Campagna, the Papal States, the Marches, 
Tuscany and Romagna. I often wonder how I passed 
through so many dangers. The Papal Court remembers 
the Friars Minor when they are wanted for a dangerous 
and arduous mission; then afterwards forgets them, their 
work and their achievements. So, they are just Friars 
Minor; sheep destined for the slaughter house.” 
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From Milan our saint travelled to Burgundy and the 
Netherlands, where indeed he saw more enemies than 
"winter and rough weather.” 

The powerful Philip of Burgundy, at whose request 
Capistran had come, remained loyal to the authentic Pope, 
Eugene IV, but some of the adherents of the anti-pope, 
Felix V, put every difficulty and danger in the way of the 
great missionary. 

The man who had so recendy uttered his weary cry 
of physical exhaustion, faced icy floods and hotheaded 
foes. Nor did he mitigate his condemnations of the 
heretics — the brood of vipers who consume the bowels 
of Mother Church and like vampires suck her blood. 
He likewise castigated those over zealous members of the 
Order who kept harping on Seraphic poverty as if it were 
the only virtue. Capistran reminded them that many 
a proud beggar had gone to hell with Lucifer. What 
mattered was chastity, obedience and poverty of spirit. 

Shortly after his return, Pope Eugene sent Capistran 
to Sicily as Apostolic Nuncio. En route he stopped at the 
convent by the famous Lake Trasimeno and there met his 
beloved master and captain of his soul, St. Bemardine 
of Siena, for what was to prove the last time. 

When Capistran reached Palermo he received the 
sorrowful tidings that Bemardine had died at Aquila, and 
that the fame of his miracles was running like wild fire 
through the land. Capistran labored six years, gathering 
evidences of miracles and the heroic sanctity of Bemardine, 
for he had made it his chief ambition to see that great 
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missionary canonized* Pope Eugene had hoped to see 
Bernardine canonized in his Pontificate, but as Capistran 
prophesied to him, that honor would be reserved for his 
successor. 

WhUe the cause of St. Bernardine was pending, Capistran 
was appointed to preach a crusade against the Turks. 
Afterwards Pope Eugene again conferred the dignity 
of legate upon him and sent him to France to negotiate 
with Charles VII on matters that concerned Church and 
State. 

Nothing energizes like love, and the Love of God 
manifestly produced superhuman energies of mind, body 
and soul. As a sign of his appreciation the Pope offered 
the bishopric of Aquila, but the humble Franciscan begged 
to be excused from accepting such an honor which would 
restrict his movements as a missionary and burden him 
with cares which would impede his progress in the spiritual 
wars which he was conducting on several fronts at once. 

While Capistran was preaching the Lenten course 
at his beloved Aquila in March, 1447, Pope Eugene IV 
died. While he was reciting the Divine Office with 
a fellow Friar named Nicholas, they came to the customary 
prayer for the Pope. Capistran told his companion to in¬ 
sert the name Nicholas instead of Eugene. His companion 
thought it a jest and at the end of the Office said: 
"If ever I am made Pope, I shall make you a Cardinal.” 

But Capistran was serious. "Pope Eugene lives no 
more,” he explained, "and the next Pope will be called 
Nicholas.” 
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T^at Capistran had humor as well as wit is illustrated 
by an incident which concerns the election of Pope 
Nicholas V. 

While this Pope was as yet Archbishop of Bologna, 
Capistran visited him to congratulate him, and prophesied 
that he would be one day Supreme Pontiff. The abashed 
Archbishop replied: ”1 see they have given you the 
proper name after all — capo $trano — "silly head.” 

To which Capistran replied: "Your faith is like your 
name. You are Thomas now, but soon you will change 
your name and unbelief.” 

When, after a short conclave, Cardinal Thomas 
Parentucelli was in fact elected Pope Nicholas V, Capistran 
soon reminded him of his dearest ambition, the canoniza¬ 
tion of Bernardine of Siena. Since, his friend was no 
longer a doubting Thomas, he said, he might now be 
prepared to believe in Bemardine’s miracles without 
having to touch them with his hands. The enemies 
of Bernardine, who had been like a swarm of gnats about 
him in life, now turned their vicious attacks against those 
who had undertaken the cause of his beatification and 
sought to besmirch his memory and belittle the miracles 
wrought through his intercession. Even Pope Nicholas, 
who was prepared to continue with the cause where his 
predecessor had left off, hesitated under such storms 
of abuse that arose against him. 

Capistran was not to be put off by difficulties or the 
slanders of the wicked. Almost everything he had ever 
undertaken in his heroic life had been made difficult 
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through spite and stupidity. He labored in a climate of 
crassness, human folly and weakness, and he had always 
won. He was resolved to win in this dearest wish of his 
staunch heart. 

To the hesitant Pope, he said: "Holy Father, if you 
have any fear, give orders that a funeral pyre be raised 
and on it throw the. body of Bemardine, and I will cast 
myself on it. If we are consumed by the fire, you must 
attribute it to my sins, if we are untouched by the flames 
you will know that the exaltation of Bemardine is accord¬ 
ing to God’s Holy Will.” 

Touched by so manifest a courage and sincerity, 
Pope Nicholas intensified the preparations for the canon¬ 
ization of Capistran’s friend. 

Jt is the way of Providence that whatever is delayed 
through the hostility of the malevolent is ultimately 
crowned with a success so glorious that all the world is 
made witness of the final triumph of good over evil. The 
good, like Job, are often tempted and tom that, in the end, 
their victory may be the more complete and the ways 
of God be justified with greater renown. 

After the many delays and attempts at sabotage the 
Pope decided that the jubilee year, 1450, would see Ber- 
nardine canonized. At last, on Pentecost Sunday the 
canonization took place amid scenes of magnificence and 
jubilation such as the Eternal City had seldom witnessed 
in her long history of triumphs. There were fourteen 
Cardinals, forty-four Bishops and two thousand Francis- 
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cans present at the ceremony. Bemardine was the first 
Franciscan to be canonized in a century and a half, and 
there were present three of the Order who were destined 
themselves to be canonized — James of the Marches, 
Didacus and Capistran. 

The canonization of St. Bemardine was a magnificent 
victory for the reform within the Franciscan family, and 
the Observants, who regarded him as their leader, were 
encouraged and strengthened. In the words of Pope 
Leo X, the Friars Minor of the Observance, having 
at their head St. Bemardine of Siena and supported 
by the Council of Constance, brought back life to the 
languishing and almost lifeless Order throughout the 
whole world. 

After the canonization, which afforded Capistran one 
of those brief, though bracing, resting places in his life 
of many missions, he resumed his peregrinations on mis¬ 
sions of peace and visitations to the various convents of the 
Observants in Europe. 

Notwithstanding Capistran's many labors, and when 
we consider them we think of him more as a multitude 
than one man, he bestowed the tenderest care and paternal 
interest on the entire Franciscan family — to the Con¬ 
ventuals as well as his own Observants, to the Poor Clares 
and the widely extended Third Order. 

According to the saint's own estimate at that time — 
1450 — there were about 600,000 Tertiaries in the world, 
and he undertook their defense both in sermons and 
writings against the sneering critics, lay and clerical, who 
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sought to belittle their enthusiasm and even accuse them 
of heretical tendencies. Many of the ill-informed and 
evil-minded confused the Tertiaries, especially those living 
together in communities, with the Fraticelli, who, in turn, 
used the Third Order as a cloak for their activities. Pope 
John XXII had been forced to issue a Bull forbidding 
Tertiaries to live in communities in order to weed out the 
Fraticelli. Capistran persuaded Pope Eugene IV to re¬ 
move the restrictions which had been placed on Tertiaries. 

The great apostle’s zeal for the Third Order may be 
judged from the fact, disclosed by himself, that since the 
the Council of Constance he had obtained some hundred 
bulls for it. He saw, as the lines of Pontiffs saw, that the 
Third Order achieved many things at once for the good 
of the Church and the benefit of society: it helped in a 
powerful way to combat heresies, to promote and sustain 
a sanctity of life among the people, to diminish those feuds 
which were the disgrace and scandal of the Middle Ages, 
to cooperate with the priests in the apostolate and in gen¬ 
eral to make the Franciscan message of Pax et Bonum 
more effective in a world tormented and tom with religious 
and social upheavals. 

The rise of another heresy soon called Capistran to an¬ 
other spiritual battlefront, and the scene of his last 
earthly labors. 

The insidious progress of the Hussites in Germany 
impelled the Emperor Frederic III to request Pope Nicho¬ 
las V to send John Capistran to stamp out the heresy, act 
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as general peacemaker and combat the anti-social errors 
of the day. The great-hearted missioner prepared to leave 
his beloved Italy for the last time. 

John’s journey northward through Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, Brescia and Venice was like a triumphal proces¬ 
sion. In Brescia alone it was calculated that eighty thou¬ 
sand people came from the surrounding countryside to see 
and hear the man of God. Thousands of sick and infirm 
were brought to him, and many miraculous cures were re¬ 
corded. 

For a while Venice remained cool and skeptical. Its 
highly urbanized, humanistic population refused to be 
emotionally impressed as had the lesser cities by the power 
of this preacher. The saint bided his time. After some 
remarkable cures, including the exorcism of a possessed 
girl, the people came to recognise in him a man sent from 
God and became wildly enthusiastic. 

It was well that John’s last days in Italy should have 
been in the nature of a grand finale to so many years of 
intensive toil there. Observers say that it almost seemed 
as if Christ Himself were passing by, so many sick people 
were laid along the way, and so many thousands thronged 
to behold him. He found his path strewn with flowers 
in many places, and the little children flocked about him 
as they had crowded about the Master. 

Accompanied by a band of twelve brethren Capistran 
crossed the Italian border on May 17th, 1451. Though 
he had some presentiments he did not altogether dream 
he would never return. 
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Among John’s travelling companions was Nicholas 
of Fara, his intimate biographer, on whose accounts, writ¬ 
ten from first hand knowledge of the Saint and the events 
of the day, most life-studies of the great missionary are 
based. 

The Saint’s road to Vienna was likewise crowded with 
the eager multitudes. He was received everywhere with 
joyous hymns. A children’s choir in Friesach sang 
"Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord” so 
beautifully that they seemed to Capistran and his compan¬ 
ions to be angels from heaven. The boys’ choirs of Vien¬ 
na, even then, were famous. Capistran told the Viennese 
that their boys sang even better then those of his home¬ 
land. 

A contemporary account of Capistran’s appearance 
in Vienna says: "He was short of stature, advanced in 
years (he said he was 65), withered, emaciated, worn out, 
being nothing but skin and bone, and yet he was al¬ 
ways cheerful and unwearied in his labors. He preached 
every day, handling the deepest subjects, pleasing alike 
the simple and learned. He had from twenty to thirty 
thousand hearers daily. He preached in Latin, and an 
interpreter translated his discourses.” 

The writer of this account was the future Pope 
Pius n. 

What we know of those sermons show them to have: 
been masterpieces of rhetoric. Capistran had been a master 
of Latin long before he donned the Seraphic habit. He had 
made of it an instrument of perfect precision, light and 
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keen as a sword in his skillful hands. To those who under- 
stood, it was full of apt classical allusions. He used every 
literary and oratorical device to appeal to men’s reason and 
emotions. He could literally sway multitudes, mollifying 
them with sentiment, probing them with sharp satire, 
baring their souls with almost merciless moral surgery, and 
leading them by a hundred-and-one interests to the su¬ 
preme things of life. 

No preacher better knew that the way to open paths 
for grace into the souls of men is to speak to them in words 
that have the tang of reality, the warm feel of human 
experiences. From Hussite heresy to household cares, 
John could find in every topic a way of interesting his 
hearers from the first sentence and of leading them from 
surmise to conviction, from vague interest to complete ab¬ 
sorption. Nor was he a preacher to court men’s attention 
or approval by vague flatteries and subtle compliments. 
Rather he flayed the vices of his day as fiercely as his Mas¬ 
ter had whipped the money-lenders. Not even ecclesias¬ 
tics and princes were spared. His interest was in the state 
of men’s souls, not in men’s state. 

£apistran was no gloomy preacher, harrowing the souls 
of his hearers with accounts of hell fire and damnation. 
He was a true Franciscan, quick to mirth and joy. Says 
another contemporary report of that time: “No one ever 
saw him gloomy. You saw him always with the same ex¬ 
pression of tireless energy and happiness.” 

It needed a sense of humor to adjust his preaching 
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to the various nationalities to whom Capistran went or was 
sent. What appealed as normal to his own countrymen 
looked histrionic to the more stolid Teutons. The secret 
of his success was put down briefly to his radiant face and 
vivacious mind. 

John’s travelling companion, Nicholas of Fara, com¬ 
mented on the almost palpable radiance of spiritual joy 
that radiated from Capistran. And the supreme test was 
this — "you could easily pick him out among a crowd of 
Franciscans though you had never seen him before” — 
because there was that about him which made the heart 
leap as in the presence of a sort of animal magnetism 
raised to the Nth degree. Indeed, his disciples defended 
him against the slander of his enemies who said that he 
sought personal glory by pointing out that vainglorious 
people are commonly melancholy through long disap¬ 
pointment, where Capistran, on the contrary was habitual¬ 
ly merry. 

As he grew older the spiritual and physical energies 
of Capistran seemed to increase. In our days of easy 
transport and pep pills we cannot but be amazed at the 
stamina of that frail and aging man who, in the last five 
years of his life, traversed Carinthia, Styria, Austria, Bo¬ 
hemia, Moravia, Silesia, Bavaria, Thuringia, Saxony, Mis- 
nia, Franconia, Poland, Transylvania, Moldavia, Walla- 
chia and Prussia. And in each of these provinces and 
countries he preached to multitudes, founded new con¬ 
vents of the Order, healed the sick, persuaded heretics of 
their errors and received postulants for the religious life. 
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He had to contend against the rigors of climate and the 
hostility of enemies, for the Hussites of Bohemia and Mo¬ 
ravia tried to ambush him on several occasions and kill 
him, since the very power of his saintly presence put them 
to shame and they were utterly impotent in argument 
against him. All the while the great-souled man kept the 
Rules of his Order without relaxation. He recited the 
Office daily, kept the fasts and observed all the regulations 
propounded by St. Francis. 

The life of Capistran, as we have said, was a march 
stimulated by great obstacles. God certainly did not 
smooth his path or facilitate his mission. 

But neither did God permit his faithful and tireless 
servant to be ridiculed. For the sake of the elect it was 
meet that blasphemous mockery should be checked in a 
manner for all to behold that God was with Hi's servant. 
On one occasion the Hussites hoped to overwhelm Capis¬ 
tran with ridicule. Pretending to be Catholics they came 
to him with a young man in a coffin who feigned to be 
dead but who was really alive. Before all the people they 
begged Capistran to restore him to life. Inspired by God 
Capistran cried aloud: "Let his lot be for ever with the 
dead.” 

The heretics began to jeer. "See this supposed 
wonder-worker evades our request because he cannot raise 
the dead man to life. Let us show that there are more holy 
men among us than he.” 

Then one of their party advanced to the coffin and 
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called to the young man: "Peter, arise and come back 
to life.” 

But Peter never moved or spoke. Frantically the 
heretics shook him, but all in vain. Peter was now really 
dead! 

(^apistran’s entry into Cracow, the capital of Poland, was 
one of the most impressive events of his career, so full 
already of impressive events. 

John went there in August, 1453, at the oft-repeated 
request of King Casimir. Two miles from the capital 
Capistran and his companions were met by a regal proces¬ 
sion advancing to meet them, headed by the king and 
members of the royal family, with the Bishop of Cracow, 
Cardinal Zbigniew, the clergy, nobility, magistrates and 
a vast multitude of people. 

As the little band of Franciscans entered the great 
city the multitude took up the chant of the Te Deum, 
and the scene was one of splendid magnificence — the 
great ones of the earth paying tribute to the lowly, a great 
Catholic nation clasping a great Saint come from the far 
South to strengthen it still further in the Faith. The soil 
was a most fertile one, and many tender shoots bloomed 
to the full flower of sanctity under Capistran’s inspiration. 
Many noblemen and brilliant students of the University 
of Cracow asked to be received into the Order, and to ac¬ 
commodate them he built a convent at Cracow and placed 
Blessed Ladislaus over them. He sent some of his disciples 
to establish another convent at Warsaw. Blessed John 
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of Dukla was moved by Capistran’s preaching to join the 
Observants. 

Besides these, Blessed Ladislaus of Gielnow, and 
Blessed Simon of Lypnica, with a host of other fervent 
Franciscans, emerged from the fair land of Poland as a 
proof of Capistran’s missionary powers and the deep 
potentialities for Franciscan spirituality that ancient heroic 
land contained. 

Capistran’s stay in Poland of nine months was un¬ 
usually long. But when he left it in May, 1454, he had 
laid the seeds of a most abundant harvest. 

AH the nations of the earth seemed to be clamoring for 
his presence at this time. Appeals from kings and 
rulers everywhere pleaded with the man of God to come 
visit them in order to make peace, strengthen the Faith 
or combat heresies. It would have needed a multitude of 
men to accomplish all he was asked to perform. 

But even when John was in Cracow news of a most 
disturbing nature reached him. On May 29th, 1453, 
Constantinople fell to the forces of Islam under Sultan 
Mahomed II. The Turks had already overrun parts of 
the Balkans. While this citadel remained, Europe felt 
secure, but now that bastion fell which was thought to be 
impregnable. 

Though the nations were appalled as the Turks made 
ready to conquer the whole of Europe, the apathy and 
antipathies of her rulers made swift, concerted action im¬ 
possible. 
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“While the Pope sold the art treasures collected by his 
predecessors for the benefit of the Crusades,” says Gug- 
genberger, “the king of Naples spent the money on his 
pleasures or on private wars; Charles VII of France pro¬ 
hibited the export of the collected sums and sent the fleet 
equipped by the French Church against England and 
Naples; the German princes talked in their Diets and in¬ 
trigued against each other and against Emperor and Pope; 
Christian of Denmark and Norway stole the crusading 
money from the sacristy of the cathedral of Roskilde.” 

It grieved the souls of Pope Nicholas V and St. John 
Capistran to see nothing to oppose the concentrated power 
of the Turks save torpor and stupid treacheries on the part 
of Christian leaders. They wrote letter after letter to the 
princes of Europe, but selfish interests proved stronger 
than their sense of loyalty to Christian civilization. 

At length a diet was convoked at Frankfort in Sep¬ 
tember, 1454, to which the Legate invited the Saint 
in order to probe the leaders into some sense of their 
responsibilities in that hour of fearful menaces. Capistran 
went to the diet and harangued the leaders without effect. 

Another diet was convoked at Neustadt for February, 
1455. The Saint spoke with forceful directness to Pope 
and princes alike. If the Turks were to gain control of 
Hungary the fortress of Europe was as good as lost, and 
the glory of Christian civilization would be extinguished 
forever. “As for myself,” he declared, “and though I am 
broken down with age and have neither gold nor silver 
to offer, yet I am resolved to expose my life and to give 
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my blood for the honor of the Name of Christ and the 
preservation of the Faith.” 

Having with much labor brought the leaders and 
princes together at Neustadt, Pope Nicholas V died, and 
the crusade was once more adjourned. 

Time and the tide of events seemed to be decisively 
on the side of the Turks. Who would have blamed the 
Saint if he were to retire to a Friary and forget the 
exasperations of human folly? However, having set his 
hand to the plough, or rather to the sword, he was de¬ 
termined to go forward. 

The next Pope — Calistus III — was an energetic Pontiff 
who vowed himself to the defence of the Faith. 
Events were moving towards a climax. Hungary was 
manifestly the target of the next Turkish offensive. 
If Belgrade fell to them, Hungary would lie open like 
a huge back door leading directly to the heart of Europe. 

St. John hastened from his beloved community in 
Vienna, kissing the feet of the Friars as he left. His jour¬ 
ney into Hungary was something of a triumphal proces¬ 
sion. The people were more vividly aware of the magni¬ 
tude of their peril than their princes. They welcomed the 
Saint as a messenger sent by God to deliver them. On his 
way he evangelized Hungary, passed into Transylvania, 
Wallachia and Russia, converting thousands of pagans, 
schismatics and heretics as he went. 

In the middle of the year 1455 a diet was convened 
at Buda to decide on the defence of the nation. The 
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heroic John Hunniades, governor of Hungary, was elected 
generalissimo of the Crusade. The hero and Saint rallied 
what forces they could and went to meet the Turk as he 
advanced up the Danube with a formidable and efficiently 
equipped fleet on Belgrade. The citadel, which lies in the 
elbow formed by the rivers Save and Danube, was a 
potential bridgehead for the invaders and they vowed 
to gain control of it within two months. 

The two Johns, Saint and general, called their cru¬ 
saders to arms and hastened to Belgrade, which they en¬ 
tered on the Feast of the Visitation. 

The Turkish army, 200,000 strong, invested the city, 
and bombarded it with their newly constructed cannon. 
Seeing such a mighty host, the Saint resolved to journey 
up the Danube in search of reinforcements. 

While John was away the Turks blockaded the Da¬ 
nube and surrounded the city. He advised Hunniades, 
who counseled a withdrawal to positions in the rear, to get 
ready a flotilla to break the Turkish blockade. The be¬ 
sieged army had been informed of the manoeuvre, and 
with the advancing Crusaders broke the blockade by a pin¬ 
cers movement, the Saint moving among the combatants 
encouraging them in the Name of Jesus. The next Turkish 
attack came by an all-out land attack. After some bitter 
fighting the defenders used flame-thrower tactics. A mass 
of brushwood, saturated with inflammable material, was 
set alight and flung down on the storming attackers. 
The Turks broke and fled, and a stupendous victory had 
been won. 
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Next morning the defenders saw thousands of Jani¬ 
zaries’ bodies in the trenches below, looking, as the chron¬ 
icler quaintly phrased it, like an endless trough of salted 
meat. 

While the cautious Hunniades tried to consolidate 
the victory, expecting a second attack, the elated Crusaders 
rushed across the Danube to carry the war into the enemy 
camp. Seeing the turn of events Capistran put himself 
at their head, storming the Turkish position to such good 
effect that the Turks were scattered, their magnificent 
army cut to pieces, and their leader wounded and nearly 
captured. 

What makes the victory all the more memorable 
is the fact that, except for a comparatively small number 
of Crusaders, the Christian army was composed of beggars, 
peasants, clerics, scholars, monks, Tertiaries, lay brothers 
and hermits, armed with swords, staves, iron rods and 
barbed hooks. Never had so few with so little vanquished 
so many. It was the simple people of Europe, under the 
heroic leadership of a Franciscan saint, who saved Europe 
and Christian civilization. 

The inevitable wave of pestilence and fever followed. 
A few weeks after the great victory of Belgrade, Hunniades 
died in the arms of his courageous companion in battle, 
and Capistran himself died on October 23rd of that year 
of victory, 1456. He died in full possession of his marvel¬ 
lously active mind, giving instructions and imparting bless¬ 
ings, especially to the Observants, the Poor Clares and 
Tertiaries. He himself looked with favor on Ilok, where 
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he died, since it faced his foes, the heretics across the Hun¬ 
garian plains, on one side, and his other foes, the Turks 
beyond the river Drave, on the other. 

The exasperating delays through the inconsistencies 
of human nature, stupidity, malice and ignorance which 
had opposed Capistran so persistently in life, conspired 
to delay his canonization till the year 1690. 

When the Turks captured Ilok and held it for more 
than a century and a half, they destroyed the body of the 
man who had inflicted on them one of their most humiliat¬ 
ing defeats. 

We have in Communism a diabolic fusion of the evils and 
heresies against which Capistran fought. He is there¬ 
fore a saint to be implored with special zeal in our time. 
We may be assured that he sees and understands the 
magnitude of our dangers and the fearful possibilities 
of the forces that now menace us. A hymn in his honor 
calls him the splendor of Germany, the torch of Hungary 
and the glory of Poland: may his spirit return to liberate 
those nations from the hardest of all heresies. 
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LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
ON THE FIFTH CENTENARY OF THE DEATH 
OF ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN 


The Sovereign Pontiff’s Letter to the Most Reverend Augustine 
Sepinsfci, ’Minister General of the Order of Friars Minor, on the 
occasion of the Fifth Centenary of the death of St. John Capistran. 


To our Beloved Son, Augustine Sepinski, Minister 
General of the Order of Friars Minor 

POPE PIUS XII 


Dear Son, 

Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

The fiercer the waves that rock the bark of Peter in the 
course of time, the stronger and closer does the aid 
of heavenly grace make itself felt. This truth, which “his¬ 
tory, the witness of the times, the light of truth... the 
teacher of life” (Cicero, De Oral., II, 9) also teaches, comes 
to Our mind when We consider the Fifth Centenary of the 
day on which John Capistran, after having performed 
so many illustrious deeds for the glory of God and the 
salvation of Christians, died a holy death and winged his 
way to heaven. 

Truly he lived in troubled times: there were some who 
tried to rend the seamless robe of the Church with impious 
schism; a good number of European Princes, inflamed 
with the desire for power, threatened each other with wars, 
and very often encroached on the sacred rights of the 
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Church with rash temerity; armies approaching from the 
Orient threatened the regions of Central Europe, ready 
to bring ruin and destruction there. What is even worse, 
there were many who tried to draw the peoples’ morals, al¬ 
ready weakened by so many tempests, away from the pre¬ 
cepts of the Christian doctrine to such an extent that piety 
was weakened in many souls; and in addition, heresies 
raged in many places to the great danger of eternal salva¬ 
tion. 

Throughout his life, however, John Capistran, that in¬ 
vincible athlete of Christ, worked with the greatest energy 
and steadfast constancy to eradicate the existing evils in so 
far as he was able, and especially to refute those who 
attacked the Catholic religion, to bring about mutual agree¬ 
ment between the Princes and the populace, and to revive 
morals by the virtue of the Gospel. First of all, it must be 
asserted that he, along with St. Bemardine of Siena, was 
the founder of that pious custom and beneficial innovation 
of preaching publicly to the people in the cities, towns and 
villages, especially during the holy seasons of Lent and Ad¬ 
vent, in order to teach the Catholic religion to all he could, 
to prod them gently but firmly to receive the Sacraments 
and to fruitfully renew the Christian way of living. 

When our Predecessor of happy memory Eugene IV 
instituted “apostolic preachers," to whom he entrusted this 
task, John willingly joined the first group. He travelled 
to Rome, Aquila, Siena, Florence, Bononia, Ferraria, Milan, 
Verona, Vicentia, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Brescia (cf. Mura- 
tori, Rerum Hat . Script XXI, p. III-1940-, pp. 100-103; 
J. Hofer, Joannes von Capestrano, Ein Leben im Kampf 
um die Reform der Kirche — Innsbruck, 1936, — passim), 
and many other towns, as a herald of the divine word and 
the sower of virtue. And he did this with abundant fruits 
of salvation, not only in Italy, but also in Austria, Hungary, 
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Bohemia, Germany, Poland, Burgundy and Flanders, to the 
point that when our Predecessor of immortal memory 
Alexander VIII had solemnly enrolled him in the catalogue 
of saints in heaven, in the year 1690, there were many who 
proposed that he be called the “Apostle of Europe.” (Cf. 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct., Tom. X, p. 427 sq.) 

From the cities, the towns and fortresses, which the 
interpreter of the divine truth, the very active encourager 
of virtue was about to enter, “the clergy and the magistrates, 
what is more, the kings themselves and their court came 
to meet him, carrying relics and the cross in order to receive 
him respectfully, as an angel, singing and repeating with¬ 
out ceasing: ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the 
Lord. 1 " (Lucas Wadding, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, 
Romae, 1906, t. I., p. 133.) We ought not be amazed then, 
when another of Our Predecessors of happy memory, Cal- 
listus III, affected with a great admiration for such great 
works, so many journeys, so many holy enterprises begun 
by John, gives him the name of “invincible herald of God, 
and very nearly a martyr by his life.” (BuUarium Francis - 
canum, N.S., t. II, n. 182, p. 100) 

In addition, as the Roman Pontiffs took note not only 
of his sanctity, but also of his prudence in conducting 
affairs, they often sent him to numerous rulers, in order 
to regulate their differences in view of the common good 
and to restore peace; this is also the reason why he went 
to Naples, Milan, Burgundy, Flanders, Sicily, and there ful¬ 
filled his role with success. 

But in the annals of the Church this also shines forth 
with a bright light, that he labored to arouse the Crusaders 
against those who invaded Christian Europe; and particu¬ 
larly that by pleading, counselling, and exhorting he con¬ 
tributed to the most famous victory which was won at Singi- 
dunum, or Belgrade, in the year 1456. 

The entire family of Franciscans, then, dear Son, has 
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many reasons to celebrate this Fifth Centenary of the day 
when this invincible defender and propagator of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion, this most zealous protector of the Catholic 
Faith, this devoted son and indefatigable helper of the 
Roman Pontiffs, this most diligent restorer of ecclesiastical 
discipline in his own Order and among all the clergy as far 
as he was able, died a peaceful death. In him the Seraphic 
spirit of the Patriarch of Assisi and his very high sanctity 
was seen revived. You therefore who are about to celebrate 
this solemn anniversary place before your eyes this sancti¬ 
ty, and with the help of God, endeavor to imitate it. The 
times in which we live are not less serious, not less uncer¬ 
tain than those in which John Capistran lived. What we 
need most is sanctity; sanctity, we say, which alone can 
offer powerful remedies to turbulent times, to morals that 
have become corrupted, to piety that has become weakened, 
to increasing hatreds and strifes. Let there be aroused 
in you daily more and more, let there be aroused in all 
an efficacious endeavor for such sanctity; and may this be 
— as We ardently wish — the most desired and salutary 
fruit of your celebrations. May the Apostolic Blessing 
which We most lovingly in the Lord impart to you, beloved 
Son, to the entire community of Franciscans, and to all 
those who will celebrate the approaching solemn anniver¬ 
sary, favor and procure it. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 4th day of October, 
on the feast of St. Francis of Assisi, in the year 1955, 
the 17th of our Pontificate. 

Pins XU, Pope. 


The above translation of the Holy Father’s Letter is an unofficial 
translation from the Latin rendered by Wenceslaus Pilch, O.F.M. 
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PAMPHLETS FOR YOUTH 
b y 

LYNN ALEXANDER 


LETTERS TO LYNN: ABOUT DATING 

Lynn Alexander, popular Catholic columnist, discusses 
such teen-age problems as: the age at which to start 
dating, how to convince parents about dating, shyness 
at parties and dances, meeting the right boy or girl, 
dating non-Catholics, after the date, kissing, how to han¬ 
dle the “fresh guys,” the problem of “going steady,” and 
other teen problems. —64 pp., 20£. 

LETTERS TO LYNN: MORE ABOUT DATING 

The author turns to such other problems connected 
with dating as: the value of a reputation, morals versus 
popularity, expensive and inexpensive dates, dressing for 
a date, dating on school nights, kissing parties, pick ups 
and let downs, why be self-conscious, who won’t be asked 
a second time, and others. —64 pp., 20^. 

LETTERS TO LYNN: ABOUT POPULARITY 

Ever wonder why some teens appear sprinkled with 
stardust and others are dim by comparison? Lynn Alex¬ 
ander gives you the answer to this and many other ques¬ 
tions most frequently asked by teen-agers concerning 
popularity. 

This pamphlet should be read not only by teen-agers 
but also by all who work among teens. 

—64 pp., 20^. 


Order today these new, easy-on-your-eyes (and just 
as easy on your pocket), book-size pamphlets from: 

FRANCISCAN PRINTERY, Pulaski, Wis. 


3)a you believe, that 

^ life is worth living? 

^ there is more good than evil in tihe world? 

^ the Gospel can be lived in the 20th century? 

► all men are brothers? 

► all peoples are children of one God? 

► God cares for the least of His children? 

► the Catholic Church has answers to the personal 

and social problems which actually plague 
mankind? 

► problems have solutions? 

If you believe this then YOU will ENJOY reading the 
FRANCISCAN MESSAGE 

If you don't believe this then YOU MUST read the 
FRANCISCAN MESSAGE 
“everybody’s magazine” with the message 
of “everybody’s saint” 

The FRANCISCAN MESSAGE brings you each year 
in its more than 550 pages the Franciscan message of joy, 
peace, brotherly love, and cooperation with God and man 
in timely articles 

stories — poetry — questions-and-answers 
pictures — news and comments — book reviews 
Third Order section — and other features 

All this for only $2.00 a year; three years for $5*00 

Subscribe today or write for your sample copy to 
FRANCISCAN MESSAGE — Pulaski, Wisconsin 








